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his more experienced elders, he has opinions of his own
which, even if one differs, are nevertheless both thoughtful
and sensible. The writer may be accused of partiality: be
it so, but it is the friendship of the Prince that has made
him partial. The Maharaja stands alone in the State. He
concedes no power to the Princes, and to a certain extent
directs the lives of the younger generations; it is some-
times difficult to remember that the pleasant unassuming
youth, who has little to-day but his title, his ample allow-
ance, and his sterling good sense, may to-morrow, if fate
so wills, be the autocratic master of two millions. That,
too, was the fortune of the Maharaja, and it is one of the
astonishing things in his career that from the first he
entered upon the right path and never left it. It is fortu-
nate indeed for Baroda that his heir gives such favourable
promise.

Of the bride it is not permitted to an Englishman to
know much. She is a girl from Kolhapur, the State where
the Princes claim direct descent from Shivaji, of the
Ghorpade family, whose blood, it would seem, is better
than their fortune. The Princess, Shanta Bai, is seven
years younger than her bridegroom, and is beginning to
learn English. She was the choice of the Maharaja him-
self assisted by two ladies, by the time-honoured method
of examining the photographs of aspirants; but it is said
that the Prince also was consulted, for his grandfather
the Maharaja, true to his principles, waived the privilege
of forcing a bride upon his heir.

The details of a Hindu wedding are always picturesque,
and contain much poetical symbolism. In essentials the
ceremony is the same, as indeed it is in Europe, whether
the parties are royal princes or humble commoners, but
the customs differ according to nationality. The two
recognized forms of marriage are the Brahma and the
Asura, the main distinction being that in the former the